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A SPRING  MORNING. 

This  morning  as  I took  my  early  stroll, 
The  meadow  lark  was  singing  o’er 
the  way; 

The  dewdrop  glistened  on  the  leafy 
knoll. 

And  all  the  earth  was  bathed  in 
sunshine  gay. 

The  robin  trilled  a merry  roundelay 
To  cheer  his  mate  upon  her  nest 
nearby ; 

The  south  wind  brought  the  scent  of 
violets  nigh 

From  piny  woodlands  in  the  distant 
dell 

And  white  clouds  slowly  drifted 
through  the  azure  sky. 

MILDRED  EVERETT. 


A RACE  WITH  A FURY. 

“The  ice  is  out,  old  boy!  We  can 
take  the  boat  and  won’t  have  to  carry 
these  traps.” 

The  two  boys  were  starting  on  a 
trapping  expedition  up  the  river.  On 
the  morning  in  question  there  had 
been  a heavy  thaw  and  the  ice  that 
had  sealed  the  river  for  so  many  long 
cold  months,  had  broken.  So  they  had 
decided  to  take  the  boat  and  save 
many  weary  miles  of  walking. 

Their  course  led  them  for  five  miles 
up  the  river.  The  current  ran  exceed- 
ingly swift  in  its  rapid  drop  from  the 
hill  country,  so  that  the  upward  course 
of  the  boat  was  slow.  However,  the 
trip  was  full  of  interest,  and  frequent 
stops  were  made  to  look  for  “signs.” 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  one.  “This  pull- 
ing makes  a fellow  hungry.  Let's 
eat.” 

While  they  were  eating  they  heard 
heavy  reports  from  some  distance  up 
the  river,  and  wondered  at  it. 


Somebody  shooting  fish,  but  it  must 
be  heavy  loads.” 

It  was  a mile  from  this  point  across 
the  marsh  where  they  expected  to  do 
most  of  their  trapping.  They  left  the 
boat  tied  securely,  shouldered  traps 
and  guns  and  walked  to  the  pond.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
work  was  completed,  and  they  started 
at  once  for  the  boat. 

The  first  sight  of  the  river  brought 
an  exclamation  to  their  lips.  They 
knew  the  water  was  rising  but  had  not 
realized  how  rapidly,  and  now  saw  it 
had  spread  to  a point  several  yards 
above  the  tree  which  held  their  .boat. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  wading  out 
to  it,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
added  pleasure  to  it. 

“Let’s  pull  up  to  the  island  before 
we  go  back.  At  this  rate  the  current 
will  carry  us  home  in  less  than  an 
hour.” 

It  was  agreed  and  the  skiff  was  again 
headed  up  stream.  As  they  reached 
the  island,  which  was  simply  a sand- 
bar, they  heard  another  loud  explosion 
quite  near  them.  As  they  rounded  the 
point  they  heard  a voice  call  out, 
“Watch  out,  now!  All  hands  away!” 

Then  they  saw.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  above  them  was  lodged  a 
mighty  dam  of  ice,  stretching  from 
bank  to  bank  and  level  with  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 

The  boys  stood  frozen  with  horror 
as  they  grasped  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
The  men  were  dynamiting  an  ice  jam 
and  they  were  directly  in  its  path! 

As  thev  watched  there  came  a grind- 
ing roar,  a series  of  stunning  crashes 
and  the  pounding  hearts  of  the  boys 
grew  faint  with  fear.  The  ice  and 
water  would  sweep  right  over  the 
island. 
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There  was  no  time  to  think  or  plan. 
A glance  behind  told  them  that  there 
was  no  escape  through  the  slow  wa- 
ter at  the  side  of  the  river. 

With  the  help  of  the  swift  current 
they  might  be  able  to  keep  ahead  of  it 
for  a distance. 

The  ash  oars  bent  and  boiled 

through  the  water;  the  little  skiff  sped 
like  an  arrow  down  the  stream.  But 
the  fury  in  pursuit  of  them  flew  along 
with  equal  speed.  On  and  on  they 
raced.  The  oar-strokes  were  losing 

their  regularity. 

They  changed  and  new  strength 
drove  the  boat  ahead  again,  but  they 
were  soon  exhausted.  They  relieved 
each  other  in  turns.  The  fury  behind 
pressed  closer  with  a grinding  roar. 
They  were  nearing  a point  where  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  river  brought  the 
current  near  a steep  bank.  Here,  if 
at  all,  they  must  land. 

Gathering  all  remaining  strength, 
they  drove  the  skiff  toward  this  point. 
It  struck  with  a terrible  grating  sound 
and  they  leaped  for  the  bank.  The 
ice  fury  crashed  past  beneath  them 
and  crushed  the  boat  like  an  egg- 
shell. 

Mandy  was  washing  the  supper 

dishes  when  two  white-faced  boys 
crept  into  the  ktichen,  and  she  was 
struck  almost  dumb  with  surprise 
when  they  refused  the  ginger  cakes 
she  offered  them. 

EDMUND  .lUSSEN. 


HAROLDS  FISHING  ROD. 

Harold  Stuart  wanted  money  and 
he  wanted  it  immediately.  In  two 
weeks  he  would  have  vacation  and  go 
to  the  country,  and  it  was  more  than 
necessary  that  he  should  have  at  least 
ten  dollars  to  buy  a fine  fishing  rod 
and  also  a book  of  imitation  flies.  He 
had  begged  both  father  and  mother 
for  the  money  in  vain.  His  father  in- 
sisted that  he  could  not  be  trusted 
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with  a valuable  rod,  and  that  if  the 
plain  home-made  rods  did  for  the  coun- 
try boys,  one  would  do  for  him.  And 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  His 
mother  merely  said;  “Father  knows 
best,  son.  But  if  you  care  to  earn 
twenty-five  cents  a week  by  working 
extra  in  the  garden,  you  may  save 
money  in  that  way.” 

Of  course  this  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
almost  winter  before  having  ten  dol- 
lars and  he  wanted  it  in  two  weeks 
to  buy  “a  first-rate  rod  that’d  make 
Jerry  and  Hi  jealous.” 

One  day  Harold  had  an  inspiration. 
He  would  give  a cowboy  “show”  in  the 
old  barn  behind  the  house. 

That  very  afternoon  he  held  a meet- 
ing with  ten  of  his  friends  and  let 
them  into  the  fine  scheme.  His  plan 
was  met  with  great  enthusiasm. 

“We’ll  give  ‘Daring  Dan  of  the  Mon- 
tana Bar  U Ranch!’  explained  Harold. 
“Daisy  Wright  can  be  the  heroine, 
’cause  she’s  so  light  it’ll  be  easy  to 
rescue  her.  Jim  will  be  the  villain 
and  the  rest  of  you  cowboys  and  In- 
dians.” 

In  a week  from  Saturday  the  great 
“show”  came  off.  The  audience  was 
enormous,  the  actors’  costumes  mag- 
nificent, and  no  one  forgot  his  part. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  and  Harold  was  boosting  Daisy 
over  a set  of  chairs  meant  to  be  a 
mountain.  “Fear  not,  Elvira!  You  are 
safe  with  me!”  he  shouted,  and  then 
stopped  and  listened  in  horror.  A low 
“moo”  and  a clatter  of  hoofs  was 
heard  and  a big  black  cow  dashed 
through  the  stage  door.  The  mountain 
toppled  and  fell;  Daisy  fled  screaming, 
and  the  audience  rushed  in  a panic  to 
the  gate,  where  they  demanded  their 
money  from  the  frightened  ticket  sell- 
er. Harold  ran  to  his  mother  in  a 
tirade,  “It  was  all  that  cow’s  fault, 
mother,”  he  stormed.  “I  don’t  see  why 
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the  pesky  owner  of  the  pesky  cow 
can’t  keep  her  in!  Now  I can’t  have 
my  rod!” 

A little  old  man  was  driving  his 
runaway  cow  home  and  just  then 
passed  the  window.  He  stopped,  looked 
wise  and  hurried  on. 

That  night  Harold  was  the  most  un- 
happy boy  in  town.  All  chances  of 
his  getting  a rod  were  gone.  But  in 
the  morning  when  he  went  to  his  win- 
dow, on  the  sill  lay  a handsome  rod 
and  a book  of  flies  bright  enough  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  Jery  and  Hi.  A 
card  was  attached  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘From  the  pesky  owner  of  the 
pesky  COW'.” 

FRANCES  HYLAND. 


THE  AEROPLANE. 

I love  to  see  aeroplanes  fly; 

They  go  so  very  fast; 

They  make  big  circles  in  the  air. 

And  then  are  quickly  past. 

The  man  that  makes  the  big  bird  fly. 
He  guides  the  wings  with  skill. 

Nor  ever  lets  his  courage  drop, 

E’en  though  he  takes  a spill. 

Up!  Up!  he  mounts  into  the  air. 

See  how  he  soars  on  high. 

If  only  I were  with  him  there, 

I soon  would  reach  the  sky. 

TEDDY  MERRILL. 


BEING  A MAN. 

It  Avas  a dark  night.  Outside  the 
wind  Avas  blowing;  within  a fire  was 
roaring  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

Seated  by  the  kitchen  table  were 
Mrs.  Hobs  and  Jeremiah.  They  were 
aAvaiting  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
road  to  announce  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Hobs. 

‘‘Queer,  ain’t,  it,  that  Pa  doesn’t 
come,”  remarked  Mrs.  Hobs. 

“I  ’spect,  Ma,  that  he’s  going  to  stay 
in  toAvn  tonight.  He  told  me  this 


morning  that  if  he  found  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  very  late  getting  home  he 
Avould  make  a little  visit  to  the  pastor 
and  come  out  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning.” 

‘‘I  suppose  you’re  right,  Jerry,  but  I 
don’t  fancy  this  idea  of  staying  alone 
tonight.” 

‘‘Don’t  wmrry,  Ma,  I’ll  be  the  man 
tonight,”  said  Jeremiah  as  he  stood 
up  and  threAv  back  his  shoulders.  ‘‘I’ll 
go  right  now  and  lock  the  barn  door.” 

He  lit  the  lantern  and  AA'ent  out.  As 
soon  as  he  closed  the  door  he  felt  his 
courage  decreasing.  Was  this  as  much 
fun  as  he  had  anticipated?  He 
thought  that  after  all  he  could  be- 
come a man  soon  enough.  But  he 
couldn’t  disappoint  his  mother  now. 
With  as  much  courage  as  he  could 
arouse,  he  went  down  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  barn  door,  holding  his  lan- 
tern above  him.  A coyote,  Avith  its 
dismal  howl  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
An  oAvl  w'ent  flying  overhead.  Beyond 
the  light  of  his  lantei'n.  all  w^as  black. 

As  he  neared  the  door  a gust  of 
Avind  came,  blow'ing  leaves  and  stray 
papers  before  him.  A minute  later 
something  white  came  floating  through 
the  air.  Barn  door  forgotten,  he 
turned  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  although  he  thought  his 
legs  were  hardly  moAung.  Finally  he 
stumbled  up  the  steps  and  in  the  door. 
His  mother,  alarmed  at  his  rapidity, 
for  he  was  A'ery  sIoav  on  most  occa- 
sions, hurried  him  to  a chair.  As  soon 
as  his  teeth  permitted  him  to  talk,  he 
told,  with  many  flourishes,  about  what 
he  had  seen.  Wheels  on  the  road  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  in  a min- 
ute Mr.  Hobs  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Jeremiah’s  adventure  was  related  and 
Mr.  Hobs  Avent  out  to  lock  the  door. 

The  folloAving  morning  Mrs.  Hobs  re- 
peated the  story  to  a neighbor.  The 
neighbor  in  turn  said  that  she  had 
neglected  to  bring  in  some  sheets  off 
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the  line  the  night  before,  and  during 
the  night  the  wind  had  carried  them 
off.  All  at  once  thej^  started  to  laugh. 
Evidently  the  so-called  “ghost”  was 
nothing  but  a sheet.  They  found  the 
sheet  behind  the  barn,  where  it  had 
been  laid  by  the  wind.  Jeremiah  was 
much  abashed  to  think  that  his 
“ghost”  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sheet,  but  inwardly  thankful  that  this 
would  no  longer  trouble  him. 

DOROTHY  BI^4CKER. 

TO  SPRING. 

In  Spring  the  larkspur  starts  from  out 
the  ground. 

The  poppy  bursts  its  roof  of  damp- 
ened earth ; 

A stream  that  winds  around  a hill  is 
found 

Where  once  a host  of  rabbits  played 
with  mirth. 

And  as  the  Spring  keeps  up  her  deeds 
of  praise. 

The  trilium  puts  forth  its  petals 
three; 

In  fact  it  seems  as  if  some  playful  fays 
Had  roused  all  joy  and  let  Spring 
wander  free. 

First  of  the  year,  O Spring,  I’m  sure 
we  all  love  thee. 

PARKER  HALL. 

JACK’S  EXPERIENCE. 

“Hello,  there!” 

Jack  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  the  new  boy  who  lived  across  the 
lane. 

“Hello  yourself,”  he  responded  and 
started  to  walk  on. 

“Oh,  I say,  where’re  you  going?” 
The  boy  had  caught  up  with  him. 

“Down  to  Greg’s;  any  objection?” 
Greg’s  was  the  drug  store  in  the 
towm,  and  one  of  the  five  or  six  small 
stores. 

“No,  but  I guess  I’ll  come  along.  My 
name’s  Dick,”  he  said.  “What’s 
yours  ?” 
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“Oh,  I used  to  chum  with  a boy  by 
that  name.  What  are  you  going  to 
get  at  the  drug  store?”  he  added. 

“Some  medicine.  I pulled  my  tooth 
out,  and  now  the  whole  side  of  my 
face  aches.”  Jack  put  his  hand  tG 
his  cheek  as  if  suddenly  reminded  of 
the  fact.  Dick  stopped  short  and 
srared  at  Jack. 

“And  you  have  not  buried  your 
tooth  yet?”  he  demanded. 

“What  do  I want  to  biu’y  my  tooth 
!or?”  asked  Jack. 

“Why,  your  face  will  never  hurt  you 
again  if  you  do.”  They  had  started 
walking  again.  “You  must  go  to  some 
haunted  house  on  a stormy  night  and 
at  the  stroke  of  twelve  bury  your 
tooth  in  the  cellar.  My  aunt  Amelia 
told  me  that  every  tooth  in  your 
mouth  has  a spirit,  a little  one,  you 
know,  but  if  you  don’t  bury  the  tooth 
its  spirit  can’t  rest,  and  so  it  tor- 
ments you,  and  that  is  what  it  is 
probably  doing  now.” 

Jack  had  been  listening  to  this  very 
attentively.  It  was  after  6 oclock  and 
the  shadows  began  to  frighten  him  as 
he  stopped  now  and  then  to  glance 
here  and  there,  making  sure  that  no 
unearihly  person  was  following.  He 
had  played  with  big  boys  a good  deal, 
and  they  seemed  to  like  to  frighten 
him  with  their  ghost  stories.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  lurking 
places  of  ghosts,  and  kept  well  out  of 
their  way  at  night.  He  believed  in 
spirits  and  thought  it  best  to  do  what 
tney  wished,  and  so  he  decided  to  visit 
the  haunted  house  and  deposit  his 
tooth  in  the  ground. 

“W-w-will  you  g-go  with  me?”  he 
asked,  not  wanting  to  go  alone. 

“Well,  I’ll  think  about  it,”  Dick  an- 
swered. 

They  had  now  reached  the  drug 
store  and  Imth  boys  paused  before  en- 
tering. Jack  was  wondering  whether 
it  would  do  any  good  to  buy  the  medi- 
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cine  as  long  as  the  spirit  was  not  ap- 
peased, and  Dick  was  thinking  of  the 
thing,  and  he  mentioned  it. 

“I  guess  jmu  had  better  buy  the 
medicine  because  you  might  not  ap- 
pease the  spirit.” 

“All  right,”  said  Dick,  “come  on.” 

They  walked  into  the  store  and  Jack 
told  the  druggist  about  his  tooth. 

“These  powders,”  said  Mr.  Gregory, 
“must  be  taken  in  -ft'ami  water  every 
hour.” 

“Should  the  water  be  very  warm?” 
asked  .Tack. 

“Xo,  lukewarm,”  and  the  druggist 
turned  to  another  customer. 

“Look  w^arm,  indeed!”  mumbled  Jack 
on  the  w^ay  out.  “How  is  the  water 
to  look  warm  if  it  ain’t  warm?” 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night 
one  could  have  seen  two  small  boys 
sneaking  along  a fence  that  bounded 
Mr.  Laughlin’s  farm.  It  was  some 
distance  from  town,  and  there  were 
not  many  houses  around.  The  boys 
seldom  spoke,  and  then  in  whispers. 

“Look!”  exclaimed  Jack.  The  boys 
clung  to  each  other.  About  ten  yards 
away  something  white  swayed  back 
and  forth.  Dick’s  heart  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  Jack  was  numb  with  fear. 
They  did  not  move  a fraction  of  an 
inch  for  fully  ten  seconds. 

Suddenly  Dick  stood  on  his  feet.  He 
took  Jack  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  pull 
him  up  also. 

“It  is  nothing,”  he  said,  in  a re- 
lieved tone,  “nothing  but  the  bark  of 
that  eucalyptus  tree.  The  wind  must 
have  blown  it  away.” 

Convinced  that  there  was  really  no 
danger.  Jack  stood  on  his  feet.  They 
were  well  into  the  woods  now,  that 
lay  between  I\Ir.  Laugblin’s  farm  and 
the  haunted  house.  Jack  was  still 
shaking  from  the  effects  of  their  last 
experience,  but  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come.  I cannot  describe  the  pe- 


culiar shapes  those  trees  took  as  the 
boys  wended  their  way,  or  the  feeling 
of  each  boy  as  he  passed  them  by. 
Both  of  the  boys  paused  before  going 
over  the  bridge  that  extended  over  a 
stream.  Here  a servant  of  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin’s had  been  treacherously  murdered 
w'hile  carrying  a message  to  a farm 
ten  miles  away.  Both  boys  shuddered 
with  fear,  and  glanced  over  their 
shoulders  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
near.  It  was  a windy  night,  and  the 
rain  had  commenced,  so  the  boys  had 
chosen  this  night  to  bury  the  tooth. 
The  wind  whistling  through  the  trees 
made  all  manner  of  sounds.  Suddenly 
Jack  spoke. 

“We  are  not  as  bad  off  as  little 
Xell,  anyway,”  he  remarked. 

“Who’s  little  Xell?”  asked  Dick. 

“Why,  she's  the  daughter  of  a man 
in  Oakdale.  She  ran  away  this  after- 
noon about  two  o’clock  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  her.  A reward 
is  to  be  given  if  she  is  found.” 

“I  wonder  if  we  will  meet  her  on 
the  way?”  said  Dick,  pondering.  “I’ll 
bet  you  it’s  a big  reward.” 

“No  luck  ever  comes  my  way,” 
grumbled  Jack. 

There  was  not  much  more  conver- 
sation, and  soon  they  reached  the 
house.  The  boys  felt  a peculiar  feel- 
ing in  their  legs,  as  if  they  would  like 
to  run  away,  but  could  not.  Dick  took 
a candle  from  bis  pocket  and  lit  it. 
They  then  entered  the  kitchen.  Oh, 
such  a kitchen!  Something  in  the 
corner  looked  like  a stove.  The  oven 
door  was  gone — in  fact  all  the  doors 
were  gone,  and  the  lids  also.  One  of 
them  that  had  been  broken  lay  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  a stool 
with  originally  three  legs  lay  toppled 
over  in  another  corner.  The  boys 
felt  their  hearts  sinking  as  the  candle- 
light .gave  a more  weird  look  to  the 
whole  scene.  They  entered  another 
room,  which  looked  as  bad  as  the 
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kitchen.  They  were  walking  cautious- 
ly across  the  floor  when  they  heard 
distinct  footfalls,  which  came  appar- 
ently from  the  front  of  the  house.  They 
were  too  frightened  to  start,  but  stood 
stock  still  to  listen.  The  steps  seemed 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  while  Dick 
forced  Jack  into  a corner.  They  blew 
the  candle  out  and  waited,  Jack  could 
hear  Dick’s  breath  coining  faster  and 
faster,  but  was  too  frightened  himself 
to  breathe. 

The  footsteps  were  certainly  very 
near  now;  yes,  they  were  at  the  door. 
The  door  opened  and  both  boys  saAV 
to  their  amazement  a small  white  fig- 
ure enter  the  room.  The  boys,  taking 
her  for  a ghost,  were  paralyzed  with 
fear.  Dick  suddenly  heard  the  sound 
of  sobs,  and,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
that  the  object  was  weeping. 

“It  is  a little  girl,”  murmured  Dick 
to  .Jack.  Before  the  latter  could  reply, 
she  cried,  “Who  is  it?” 

The  boys  came  out  of  their  hiding 
place. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  Dick. 

“Little  Nell.  If  you  are  a friend 
please  take  me  home.”  The  child 
now  broke  down  and  sobbed  bitterly. 
After  a hurried  explanation  the  boys 
joyously  took  the  little  girl  to  her 
home.  Jack  could  no  longer  say  that 
luck  never  came  his  way,  for  both 
boys  were  liberally  rewarded. 

ETHEL  HOFMANN. 


HONOR  ROLL. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
“Target”  announces  the  names  of  those 
who  received  report  cards  free  from 
the  third  and  fourth  sections. 

High  Ninth  Grade. 

Ruth  Averill,  Grace  Becker,  Louise 
Bigelow^  Dorothy  Blacker,  Dorothy 
Clarke,  Donald  Crystal,  May  Dornin, 
Jose  Guevara,  Rebecca  Hammond, 
Llewellyn  Haskell,  Theresa  Hihn,  Dor- 
othy Hope,  Helen  Marr,  Raymond 
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Muenter,  Pern  Rolph,  Irma  Bennett,  Is- 
idore Cereghino,  Katherine  Delamere, 
Ada  Fish,  Lillian  Hegerty,  Merle  Lil- 
lie, Ida  Muller. 

Low  Ninth  Grade. 

Austin  Brown,  Bayard  Buckham, 

Haral  Cobb,  Leslie  Graham,  Norman 
Heinz,  Helen  Lester,  Gerald  Schuyler, 
Harry  Woods,  Marion  Blankenship, 
Margaret  Geary,  Helen  James,  Lucy 
Moore,  Donald  Morris,  Corinne  Paint- 
er, Myrtle  Steen,  Vincent  Watterich, 
Parker  Hall,  Gregory  Harrier,  Maude 
Hind,  Florence  Noddin,  Priscilla  Rugg, 
Helen  Rust,  Katherine  Stone,  Kather- 
ine Towle. 

Low  Eighth  Grade. 

Ella  Barrows,  Hildreth  Caldwell, 

Hilma  Davis,  May  Gruber,  Richard 
Hiscox,  Charles  Honeywell,  Florence 
Horton,  Lawrence  Merriam,  Myrtle 
Mitchell,  Eda  Oetesen,  Grace  Rennie, 
Douglas  Crystal,  Evelyn  Golly,  Louis 
Hallmeyer,  Fred  Houston,  Jonathan 
Hoyt,  Grace  Maddok. 

High  Eighth  Grade. 

Rachel  Bretherton,  Eleanor  Hughes, 
Gertrude  Lachman,  Aileen  Mason, 
Raymond  Clark,  Francis  Frost,  Joseph 
Glazer,  Douglas  Hutton,  Flora  Jenness, 
Robert  Truman. 

High  Seventh  Grade. 

Harold  Crockett,  Donald  Harsber- 
ger,  Loraine  Hughes,  John  Muir,  Ruth 
Schmidt,  Rachel  Andersen,  Marguerite 
Bennett,  Ruth  Henkle,  lima  Jaffa, 
Marion  McCreary,  Marie  Preiss,  El- 
eanor Stratton,  Dorothy  Brown, 
Charles  Cobb,  Cecille  Le  Conte,  Mar- 
gratta  Samuelson,  Margaret  Smith. 

Low  Seventh  Grade. 

Geraldine  Burnett.  Elizabeth  Burke, 

Constance  Lutgen,  Alma  Smith, 
Irma  Goodrich,  Earle  Lowell,  Edith 
Quackenbush,  James  Torreyson. 

High  Sixth  Grade. 

Revere  Hofstetter,  Clare  Lenfesty, 
Anita  Taniere,  Blake  Curley,  Alice 
Greer,  Doris  Marks,  William  Boone, 
Wickes  Glass. 
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Low  Sixth  Grade. 

Fernando  Maldonado,  Lawrence  Dur- 
gin,  Kiyo  Uyeyama. 

High  Fifth  Grade. 

•John  Perkins. 

Low  Fifth  Grade. 

Laura  Halverson,  Alice  Bohnet. 

Third  Grade. 

Dorothy  Richie,  Zella  McCreray, 
Irene  Tobin,  Lillie  Baxter,  Edna  Bry- 
ant. 

High  Second  Grade. 

.Jean  .Jardine,  Anita  Aylworth, 
George  Minifie,  Muriel  Ross. 

High  First  Grade. 

Elizabeth  Donnell,  Margaret  Hayes, 
Philip  Sisson,  Muriel  Monroe,  Winston 
Brasfield. 

LOST  ART. 

Have  you  heard  the  awful  notice 
About  cleaning  up  our  books? 

Why,  all  the  drawings  must  come  out. 
Because  they  spoil  their  looks. 

.Just  think  of  all  the  art  that’s  lost. 
Lost  in  a single  day! 

The  pictures  that  were  in  our  books 
Were  equal  to  Millet’s. 

The  poems  written  on  the  leaves. 
So  lovely,  sweet  and  mellow. 

Were  greater  both  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm 

Than  those  writ  by  Longfellow. 

And  when  the  teacher  inspects  our 
tomes. 

Those  ones  we  held  as  sacred. 

She’ll  find  them  just  as  dry  as  bones. 
For  they  are  bare  and  naked. 

EARL  WRIGHT. 

MY  GRANDMOTHER. 

INIy  grandmother  is  the  sweetest  and 
prettiest  grandmother  one  could  wish 
for.  She  lives  in  a little  cottage  which 
is  situated  in  a cool,  shady  lane,  with 
a pretty  garden  in  front  and  vines 
climbing  about  the  porch.  I often  go 
and  visit  her,  not  only  to  see  her,  but 
to  get  some  lovely,  delicious  sugar 


plums  that  are  kept  in  a large  jar 
on  a table  in  her  room.  One  day  I 
went  to  her  house  unexpectedly  and 
found  her  sitting  by  an  open  window 
bending  over  some  knitting.  Such  a 
picture  my  eyes  never  beheld  before; 

I paused  to  gaze  at  the  lovely  vision. 
The  evening  sunlight  was  streaming 
on  her  snowy  hair,  making  it  glisten 
like  threads  of  silver.  There  was  a 
far  away  look  in  her  face,  but  calm  and 
placid,  and  a little  smile,  very  faint, 
was  playing  about  her  mouth.  Her 
dress  was  of  some  soft  stuff,  the  color 
being  lavender,  with  cuffs  and  collar 
of  spotless  white  lace.  The  slippers 
she  wore  were  knitted  by  her  deft 
fingers.  By  her  side  a little  black  and 
white  kitten  played  with  a ball  of 
wool,  trying  its  best  to  unwind  it.  I 
was  not  long  to  enjoy  this  pretty  pic- 
ture, for  the  little  kitten  had  rolled 
under  the  rocker.  Grandmother,  think- 
ing it  would  get  hurt,  bent  down  to 
pick  it  up,  and  on  thus  doing  she  spied 
me  at  the  door.  ETHEL  IRVINE. 

THE  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

"Hello!”  called  my  friend,  “are  you 
ready?” 

“Waiting,”  was  my  reply,  as  I hast- 
ily gathered  my  gun  and  cartridges 
and  made  a hurried  rush  through  the 
door,  stuffing  my  lunch  in  my  coat 
as  I ran.  A light  buckboard,  drawn 
by  a strong  pair  of  horses,  was  wait- 
ing in  the  road.  I stowed  my  outfit 
under  the  seat  and  we  rattled  off  at 
a sharp  pace. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the 
autumn  rains  had  laid  the  summer’s 
dust.  Here  and  there  clear,  shallow 
pools  lay  in  the  track  of  the  wheels, 
reflecting  the  morning  sky  with  the 
high  puffy  clouds,  tinged  by  the  rising 
sun.  In  some  places  the  road  was 
bard  and  furrowed  by  tiny  gullies, 
where  the  horse’s  shoes  cut  clean, 
making  little  noise.  As  the  sun  rose 
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the  woods  around  began  to  show  signs 
of  life;  birds  chattered  in  the  bushes 
and  a rabbit,  hesitating  in  his  stride 
at  our  approach,  shot  across  the  road 
and  stopped  to  reconnoiter  from  behind 
a clump  of  poison  oak.  We  stai’tled 
a bunch  of  quail  scratching  under  the 
chapparal,  and  as  they  whirred  off  we 
saw  a fox,  foiled  in  his  plot  of  stalk- 
ing them,  slink  down  the  gulch.  My 
friend  tried  to  get  a shot  at  him,  but 
it  only  hastened  his  departure. 

“Maybe  that’s  the  one  we’re  after,” 
said  Frank.  “Old  Logan  says  he  has 
started  one  here.” 

“Well,  we’ll  soon  see,”  I replied, 
“we’re  nearly  there.” 

We  drove  over  a ridge  and  saw  Lo- 
gan’s farm  spread  out  before  us.  A.S 
we  drew  up  at  the  gate  we  found  him 
waiting  with  his  dogs.  Needless  to 
say  we  were  as  eager  to  be  off  as 
they. 

“The  consarned  varmint  got  two 
white  leghorn  hens  offen  me  lasv 
night,”  he  said,  as  we  entered,  “and 
one  the  night  before.” 

We  put  up  our  horses  and  took  the 
trail  from  the  rear  of  Logan’s  hen- 
house. The  dogs  cut  across  the  plowed 
field  and  entered  the  woods  beyond, 
while  we  slowly  walked  after  them, 
waiting  for  the  dogs  to  give  tongue. 

“There’s  only  one  around  here,”  ob- 
served Logan,”  and  she  must  have 
some  young  ’uns  hid  up  yonder  in  the 
rocks  the  way  my  hens  have  been 
goin’.” 

Suddenly  the  hounds  began  to  bay 
furiously,  and  we,  following  the  sound, 
swung  off  to  the  right,  climbed  the 
fence  and  plunged  into  the  brush. 

Then  followed  a merry  chase,  which 
occupied  most  of  the  morning,  with  the 
fox  straining  every  effort  to  escape, 
and  the  hounds — sometimes  in  sight 
of  the  quarry — straining  every  effort 
to  overtake  her.  We  tore  along  in 
their  wake,  shouting  to  encourage  the 


dogs  and  puffing  like  steam  engines 
on  an  up  grade.  Whenever  the  fox 
made  a detour  we  made  a short  cut, 
and  so  managed  to  keep  near  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  action. 

After  several  hours  of  fast,  steady 
running  she  passed  within  fifty  feet  ot 
us,  with  her  tail  almost  dragging  to 
the  ground,  and  by  the  way  she  was 
panting,  we  knew  she  was  nearly  wind- 
ed. Finding  that  she  could  not  throw 
the  dogs  off  her  sent,  she  resolved  to 
try  a bold  stroke  to  outwit  them.  She 
doubled  in  her  tracks  and  leaped  sev- 
eral feet  down  hill  at  right  angles 
to  the  trail,  and  running  along  a log, 
entered  a hole  among  the  rocks. 

The  dogs  were  completely  baffled, 
and  leaving  them  to  nose  out  the  trail 
we  built  a fire  in  front  of  the  hole. 
Logan  was  overjoyed  at  finding  it,  for 
it  is  seldom  that  the  mother  fox  will 
approach  the  den  at  all  when  pursued. 

The  feathers  of  Logan’s  chickens 
were  scattered  about,  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 

When  the  fire  was  burning  well,  we 
stood  by  the  entrance  with  clubs,  wait- 
ing for  the  foxes  to  come  out.  Soon 
we  heard  a violent  coughing  and  then 
a ball  of  yellow  fur  shot  out,  only 
to  receive  a thwack  with  a cluh,  which 
subdued  the  proud  spii'it  of  the  already 
half-suffocated  “female  of  the  species.” 
We  waited  for  some  more,  hut  they  did 
not  appear,  so  we  dispatched  Frank 
for  a crowbar  and  a shovel. 

When  he  returned  we  dug  the  open- 
ing of  the  den  larger  that  we  might 
see  the  interior.  There  lay  four  little 
foxes  suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

“I  knowed  there  was  more  than  one,” 
said  Logan,  “for  no  he-fox  could  of 
got  away  with  so  many  hens.” 

Then  Frank,  suddenly  reminded  of 
Kipling’s  view  of  the  subject  shouted 
uproariously,  “For  the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male!” 
NORMAN  GALLISON. 
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One  of  McKinley's  latest  improve- 
ments is  the  addition  of  the  school  gar- 
dens on  the  corner  of  Haste  and  Dana 
streets.  On  Wednesday,  February 
28th,  the  field  was  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed and  on  Friday,  March  first,  the 
vegetables  were  planted.  The  plant- 
ing is  being  done  by  Miss  O’Bannon's 
class.  High  Fifth  and  Low  Sixth 
Grades.  Mr.  C.  L.  Walton  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  University 
of  California  is  very  kindly  helping  the 
children  in  this  well-advised  work.  The 
Manual  Training  boys  are  making  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stakes  which  are 
necessary  to  fence  in  the  plot.  At 
some  later  date  the  entire  lot  will 
probably  be  obtained  for  this  worthy 
purpose.  This,  however,  would  nat- 
Tirally  incur  a greater  expense  which 
McKinley  is  not  quite  ready  for  as  yet. 


The  results  from  the  candy  sales  are 
going  toward  providing  tools  for  the 
pupils.  Each  gardener  is  to  have  one 
tool.  The  establishment  of  this  de- 
partment is  a wonderful  thing  for  our 
school. 

Gardening  is  always  interesting. 
Nothing  responds  more  readily  and 
and  willingly  to  one’s  efforts  than  na- 
ture’s plant  children.  W’hat  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
good  use  of  superfluous  energy  in  aid- 
ing and  coaxing  the  little  plants  to 
become  the  strongest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  their  kind.  Probably  the 
work  will  be  found  so  attractive  that 
home  gardens  will  be  started  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  vegetable  depart- 
ment. The  "Target”  wishes  the  em- 
bryo agriculturists  success  in  their 
spring  planting. 
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Let  the  “Target”  remind  you  to  look 
over  your  magazine  pile  some  after- 
noon and  select  illustrations  by  the 
artists  mentioned  in  the  article  of  this 
number  entitled  “Modern  Artists.”  A. 
collection  of  such  pictures  would  be 
of  great  value  in  the  Drawing,  English, 
History  and  other  departments  of  our 
school,  and  you  can  help  to  make  it 
complete. 

Never  before  has  more  interest  been 
shown  in  athletics.  The  teams  are 
working  earnestly  and  harmoniously 
with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  the 
school.  “On  to  victory”  is  their  shout, 
and  victories  have  been  theirs. 
McKinley  school  fund. 
statement,  March  4,  1912. 

Receipts. 

Dec.  7,  1911,  balance  on  hand $24.61 


Feb.  9,  1912 — Ninth  grade  candy 

sale  33.03 

Mar.  1,  1912 — Eighth  grade  candy 

sale  29.11 

Total  

Expenditures. 

Tennis  net,  repairs,  etc $ 2.60 

Band  music  and  books 3.20 

Twelve  baseballs 12.00 

Two  basketballs 12.00 

Total  .$29.80 

Balance  on  hand $56.95 


C.  L.  BIEDENBACH. 

McKinley  city  election. 

The  first  election  of  the  term  was 
held  in  January.  The  officers  elected 
are  very  ambitious  to  make  their  term 
in  office  profitable  to  the  school,  and 
they  are  succeeding.  The  fcllowin--: 
were  elected: 

Mayors:  Donald  Crystal,  Merle  Lillie. 

Commissioners  of  Law  and  Order — 
Robert  Von  Tempsky,  Reighley  Det- 
rick. 

Commissioners  of  Athletics — Ernest 
Schueler,  Kathleen  Agnew. 

Judges  — Billy  Waste,  Dorothy 
Clarke. 
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Clerks — Raymond  Muenter,  Helen 
Cooley. 

Officers — Carl  Jefferson,  John  Mul- 
doon,  Frank  Montgomery,  Norman 
Heintz,  William  Hitt,  Donald  Morris, 
Norman  Gallison,  Randolph  Nickerson, 
Edmund  Jussen,  George  Ward,  Dorothy 
Critzer,  Hollis  Moore,  Fern  Rolph, 
Catherine  Delambere,  Aileen  Treat, 
May  Dornin,  Kathleen  Agnew,  Kath- 
ryn Cook,  Ada  Fish,  Margaret  Geary, 
Lucy  Moore,  Genevieve  Ocheltree, 
Edith  Farley. 

SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  Eighth  Grades  of  the  McKinley 
School  held  their  candy  sale  the  first 
day  of  March.  There  was  a generous 
supply  of  most  tempting  candy  which 
added  the  sum  of  $29.01  to  the  school 

treasury.  

HIGH  NINTH  MEETINGS. 

The  High  Ninth  Grade  held  a meet- 
ing on  February  first.  The  minutes 
were  read  and  approved  and  a report 
made  by  the  treasurer.  An  election 
of  officers  was  then  held.  Those  elect- 
ed were:  Carl  Jefferson,  president; 

Arthur  Wilde,  vice-president;  Billy 
Waste,  secretary;  Aileen  Treat,  treas- 
urer. 

The  second  High  Ninth  class  meet- 
ing was  held  Thursday,  February  14. 
The  program  arranged  proved  very 
successful.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  se- 
lections from  Dickens’  works,  which 
were  read  by  members  of  the  class. 
A selection  from  “Oliver  Twist”  was 
given  by  Percy  Whitten.  Laurinne 
Mattern  read  from  “Pickwick  Papers” 
an  amusing  story  about  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.  Vivienne  Thompson 
gave  a story  from  “David  Copperfield.” 

LOW  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS. 

On  Thursday,  February  8,  the  three 
Low  Ninth  Grades  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  class  officers.  Mr. 
Smith  appointed  Donald  Morris  chair- 
man. The  meeting  was  then  called  to 
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order  and  nominations  were  made. 
Those  elected  were:  Maude  Hinde, 

president;  Donald  Morris,  vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret  Geary,  secretary;  Lucy 
Moore,  treasurer. 

The  second  Low  Ninth  Class  meeting 
was  called  to  order  on  February  29th. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  a 
debate  was  held  on  the  subject,  “Re- 
solved, That  capital  punishment  should 
be  abolished  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia.” The  affirmative  side  was  upheld 
by  Corinne  Painter  and  Katherine 
Towle.  Mildred  Everett  and  Margaret 
Geary  maintained  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  still  of  great  benefit  to  our 
state  and  the  judges  announced  that 
their  arguments  were  the  strongest. 
Margaret  Geary  was  considered  the 
best  speaker.  While  the  judges  were 
deciding,  a dialogue  from  “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake”  was  most  satisfactorily 
rendered  by  Marjory  Tuttle  and  Nor- 
man Heinz. 

THE  NINTH  GRADE  CANDY  SALE 

Athletics  at  McKinley 
Were  going  pretty  badly; 

They  didn’t  have  equipments. 

And  the5"  needed  money  sadly. 

At  a meeting  ’twas  decided 

To  have  three  sales  of  candj% 

For  the  money  we  would  get  then 
Would  come  in  very  handy. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  booths 
Were  decorated  nicely. 

On  Friday  morn  the  sale  began 
At  half-past  eight  precisely. 

The  Ninth  Graders  presided  there 
O’er  booths  so  spick  and  spandy. 
The  thirty-three“bones”they  did  take  in 
Made  all  of  us  feel  dandy. 

KATHERINE  STONE. 

OUR  ASSEMBLY. 

The  assembly  held  in  Wilkins’  hall 
Tuesday,  January  2.3,  1912,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history 


of  McKinley  school.  The  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  assembly  combine  a meeting 
of  the  entire  student  body  and  a meet- 
ing at  which  the  candidates  for  offices 
in  the  school  city  shall  be  heard,  has 
proven  to  be  a most  excellent  one. 

The  student  body  was  both  attentive 
and  sympathetic  and  we  believe  fairly 
won  the  praise  of  the  teachers  in  the 
display  of  loyalty  to  McKinley  school 
and  the  candidates.  Such  assemblies 
we  believe  to  be  of  great  value,  not 
only  in  promoting  loyalty  to  the  school, 
but  also  in  creating  a “get-together 
spirit”  in  the  student  body. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Principal  Biedenbach  and  was  opened 
by  singing  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner.” The  opening  address  on  “Our 
Student  Gatherings,”  by  Margaret 
Geary,  was  carefully  prepared  and  very 
well  delivered.  The  second  address 
on  “Athletics,”  by  Gerald  Schuyler  was 
earnest  and  to  the  point.  His  plea 
that  not  only  the  right  man  be  elected 
as  leader  of  athletics,  but  that  he  also 
be  strongly  supported  by  the  school, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  assembly. 
Dorothy  Critzer  spoke  for  the  “Tar- 
get,” urging  all  students  to  become 
contributors  to  the  school  paper.  The 
address  on  “Good  Manners  and  Polite- 
ness,” by  Waltham  Willis  was  well  re- 
ceived and  we  believe  will  have  the 
desired  effect  upon  all  who  heard  him. 
Douglas  Crystal  spoke  on  “The  Neces- 
sity for  Rules,”  showing  that  small  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  larger  ones  re- 
quire rules  for  their  government. 
“Obedience  and  Respect  for  Officers,” 
by  Randolph  Nickerson  showed  the 
necessity  for  respect  for  those  in  au- 
thority. The  concluding  address  by 
Merle  Lilie  on  “The  Meaning  of  the 
School  City,"  was  exceptionally  well 
thought  out  and  appealed  to  all. 

The  candidates  for  McKinley  School 
City  officers  were  present  and  each 
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had  an  opportunity  to  address  the  as- 
sembly. After  a few  closing  remarks 
by  Principal  Biedenbach  the  assembly 
adjourned. 

THE  TWO  GLADIATORS. 

“Ah!  Phonecus,  I have  fear  of  today! 
One  of  us  will  doubtless  be  slain,  and 
thou  well  knowest  the  same  death 
awaits  the  other!” 

“Yea!  ’tis  only  too  true,  Phonecus! 
And  yet  the  one  killed  today  suffers 
less  than  the  one  whom  the  gods  de- 
cide shall  live.  He  will  not  only  have 
to  meet  death  later  on,  but  will  be  tor- 
tured by  the  thought  that  he  hath 
killed  his  brother — nay,  his  twin!” 

These  brothers  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners in  a petty  war  in  which  Rome 
was  victor,  and  forced  to  become  glad- 
iators. More  than  that,  they  were 
forced  to  fight  against  each  other. 
Both  knew  who  would  win,  for  Phoen- 
ecus,  dark  and  sturdy,  would  easily 
conquer  Phonecus,  fair  and  slight, 
yet  devoted  to  his  brother. 

As  they  finished  speaking,  the  guard 
came  to  conduct  them  to  the  arena. 
The  brothers  embraced  fondly,  and 
then  silently  followed  their  guide. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
were  greeted  with  a burst  of  applause, 
for  their  youthful  forms  and  handsome 
faces  made  an  unusual  impression  on 
their  audience.  They  silently  took 
their  places  and  at  the  signal  rushed 
at  each  other. 

During  the  combat  not  a sound  was 
heard  from  the  spectators,  who  gazed 
tense  and  excited. 

But  at  last  the  end  came,  as  indeed 
everyone  had  known  it  would  come, 
and  Phonecus  looked  up  to  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  who  were  to  decide  his 
brother’s  fate. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  no  sign.  The 
Holy  Virgins  were  silent.  Then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  weakness,  they 
yielded,  and — Phonecus  was  to  slay  his 
brother! 
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In  a moment  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  victor,  raising  his  arms  to  the 
heavens  cried: 

“Ye  Gods!  Bear  witness!  I have 
been  compelled  to  slay  my  brother! 
Now  I kill  myself!” 

DOROTHY  RICHARDSON. 

A LITTLE  GIRL  AND  A BIG  FANCY. 

I was  such  a little  girl,  with  such  a 
big  fancy,  to  be  put  in  a large  room, 
all  alone.  But  my  mother  and  nurse 
did  not  know  that.  They  never  knew 
whj'  I clung  to  them  and  cried  and 
cried  when  they  left  me  alone.  Oh, 
how  I dreaded  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  didn’t  I know  what  would  hap- 
pen? I called  for  a drink  and  nursie 
got  it,  a handkerchief  and  numerous 
other  things  until  I was  reduced  to  a 
kiss. 

“Nursie,”  I called,  “please  come  here 
and  give  me  a kiss.” 

Nursie  came,  but  it  was  such  a 
quick  little  peck  that  she  gave  me  I 
knew  I had  better  content  myself  now. 
Then  nursie  was  gone — all  the  light 
except  the  stars  was  gone,  and  I was 
alone! 

I shuddered  and  hugged  the  bed- 
clothes. “Yes,  there  they  come;  there 
come  the  hobgoblin  folk!”  They  didn’t 
come  like  regular  people,  through  the 
door.  Oh,  no!  They  came  through 
the  walls  and — and — everywhere.  Some 
were  black  and  some  were  white,  but 
they  all  grinned  at  me.  Oh,  dear! 
How  they  did  grin!  It  made  the 
shivers  run  up  and  down  my  back, 
and  I thought  of  little  Perdie,  who  was 
stolen  by  them  and  made  into  soup. 
But  Perdie  had  been  a bad  girl  and  I 
had  been  good. 

The  breeze  began  to  rise  and  I 
heard  it  whisper  to  the  leaves.  It  said 
things  so  low  and  bugaboo-like. 
“Who-o-o’s  afraid;  who-o-o’s  afraid?” 
Other  times  it  asked,  “Who-o-o’s  been 
bad?  Who-o-o’s  been  bad?”  Then 
the  leaves  began  to  dance  and  laugh 
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among  themselves,  so  I looked  at  the 
stars,  but  they  winked  greedily  at  me. 
The  hobgoblins,  Ijy  this  time,  were 
dancing  so  gayly  J was  afraid  they 
were  going  to  step  right  out  of  the 
wall  and  dance  on  the  table  and  chairs, 
so  I pulled  my  head  under  the  covers. 

I found  no  relief  there,  for  didn’t 
I know  a great  long  knife  was  coming 
slowly  down  on  either  side  of  my  bed? 
1 knew  if  my  hand  or  foot  should  stick 
out  from  under  those  covers  it  surely 
would  be  cut  off.  I lay  perfectly  still 
for  a while,  but  I soon  began  to  fear 
that  the  hobgoblin  who  had  the  knife 
would  be  angry.  He  might  come  closer 
to  me  and  cut  off  my  ear;  I did  not 
know.  I thought  about  it  so  much  I 
believed  I felt  the  knife  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  me. 

Out  popped  my  head,  for  I wanted 
to  locate  the  goblin  and  his  knife.  He 
flew  back  in  the  wall  again  as  quick 
as  a flash.  Sometimes  I thought  I 
saw  him  pull  his  last  leg  in  position, 
but  was  not  sure,  for  when  I did  get 
a good  look  at  him  he  was  grinning 
at  me  in  the  same  old  way. 

1 looked  out  of  the  window  and 
jumped;  yes,  the  kidnapers  from  the 
orchard  were  coming!  These  were 
not  goblins,  nor  fairies,  or  witches;  no. 
nothing  like  that.  They  were  just 
things,  terrible  things.  They  had 
round  little  bodies  with  large  club- 
feet. Their  arms,  which  dangled  at 
their  sides,  had  many  creases  in  them 
which  enabled  the  things  to  stretch 
them  for  miles.  These  were  bad 
enough,  but  the  head  was  worse.  It 
set  on  a neck  that  wiggled  like  the 
arms  and  was  round  and  large.  Then 
its  eyes  were  large,  so  large  that  they 
seemed  to  take  up  all  of  the  thing’s 
face,  and  seemed  ready  to  pop  right 
out  of  the  thing's  head. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I was  horrified 
and  frightened  when  I saw  thes* 


things  looking  for  me?  I called  to  my 
nursie,  but  no  one  answered;  then  to 
my  mother,  but  all  was  still.  I closed 
my  eyes  tight,  gave  myself  up  for 
lost,  and  said  my  prayers  like  a steam 
engine.  Somehow  I finally  went  t^ 
sleep  and  slept  till  morning. 

Oh,  how  glad  I was  to  see  the  sam-.y 
little  stars  lost  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  whispering  wind  exchanged  for 
the  twittering  birds,  and  all  the  hob- 
goblins on  the  wall  faded  into  the  fig- 
ures of  the  paper. 

THERESA  HIHN. 

DOG  LIFE  IN  ALASKA 

North  of  Norton  Sound  on  the  wmst 
coast  of  Alaska,  lies  a bleak  land. 
Desolation  prevailed  there  until  a few 
years  ago,  when  the  American  miners 
went  there  in  search  of  gold.  The 
w’nters  are  long  and  cold,  and  the 
.oiner  lives  in  his  hut,  with  sometimes 
only  a dog  for  his  companion. 

Horses  are  very  seldom  seen  in  this 
part  of  Alaska,  as  they  are  unable 
to  endure  the  severe  winters  and  as 
a substitute,  dogs  are  used  to  draw  the 
miner’s  sleds. 

The  native  Malamute  or  “Huskie”, 
,s  most  used  as  a team  dog,  for  he  can 
better  endure  the  snow  and  ice  and 
can  travel  great  distances,  with  little 
food.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
aogs  are  better  workers,  when  spar- 
ingly fed,  therefoer  they  are  in  a state 
of  perpetual  hunger,  and  when  not  at 
work  they  are  always  looking  for  food. 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

In  1901  Homer  Fitch  worked  a claim 
north  of  Nome.  Every  week  Homer 
went  on  a trip  and  returned  with  his 
sled  loaded  with  supplies,  drawn  by 
j,  team  of  five  “Huskies.”  When  the 
dogs  returned  from  their  trips,  they 
were  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

One  day  the  cook  came  to  Homer 
complaining  that  some  canned  goods 
were  missing  from  the  kitchen. 
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Homer  investigated,  and  found  that 
his  dogs  had  slyly  made  way  with  the 
missing  cans  and,  having  opened  them 
with  their  shark  teeth,  had  eaten  the 
contents. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  all 
was  that,  by  instinct,  they  chose  cans 
containing  salmon,  meat  and  milk,  in 
^.reference  to  those  containing 
iruits  and  vegetables.  Homer 
.ji'omptly  took  the  remaining 
oans  and  moved  them  to  a 
safer  place,  and  the  dogs  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  plunder. 

xi.  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  ritch  vis- 
ited a miner’s  camp  a few  miles  away, 
and  the  owner.  Bill  Titus,  related  a 
strange  experience  to  him.  He  said 
that  Homer  s team  dogs  had  been 
stealing  from  his  cabin.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Bill  to  mix  dough  for  bread 
and  set  it  on  the  shelf  to  rise.  He 
said  that  several  times  the  dogs  had 
sneaked  into  his  cabin  while  he  was 
absent,  and  when  he  returned  his 
dough  was  missing.  Mr.  Fitch  and  Bill 
Titus  were  standing  some  distance 
from  the  cabin  when  this  conversation 
was  going  on.  “But  they  won’t  get 
any  more  of  my  dough,”  said  Bill, 
“Because  I have  fixed  it  so  they  can’t. 
I have  taken  two  miner’s  pans,  and 
bored  holes  m the  edges  of  them.  I 
put  the  dough  in  one  pan  and  placed 
the  other  over  it  and  fastened  them 
together  with  stout  wires.” 

Soon  afterwards,  they  walked  into 
the  cabin,  and  much  to  the  owner’s  sur- 
prise and  disgust,  his  pans  had  dis- 
appeared. Oaths  rang  out  on  the  dis- 
covery. The  two  then  went  to  the 
door  and  saw  several  “Huskies”,  on 
tiio  hillside  eating  the  last  of  the 
dough.  They  had  sneaked  into  the 
cabin,  taken  the  unwieldy  pans  in  their 
mouths,  carried  them  to  the  hillside, 
tsrn  holes  in  the  tough  metal  with 
their  powerful  jaws,  and  enjoyed  their 
feast.  MILES  CANTELOW. 


VISIONS  IN  SMOKE. 

I watched  the  trains  before  me  glide. 
“See!  See  thcie!”  aloud  I cried; 
“See  the  ancient  battlefields! 

See  the  ancient  chariot  wheels. 
Rushing,  rushing  here  and  there, 
Kil.ing,  killing  everywhere!” 

But  my  comrade  always  spoke, 

“I  see  nothing — only  smoke.” 

As  I traversed  deep  ravines. 

From  the  midst  of  farm-like  scenes. 
Saw  I that  which  made  me  say, 

“See  those  fairies  far  away. 

Dancing  gaily  in  the  breeze — 

In  and  out  among  the  trees!” 

But  my  comrade  always  spoke, 

“I  see  nothing — only  smoke.” 

From  the  sunny  seaside  home 
Came  the  happy  blithesome  foam; 

And  as  little  wavelets  play. 

So  it  played;  and  then  away — 

Away  into  some  space  beyond. 

As  ripples  on  a placid  pond. 

But  my  comrade  always  spoke, 

“I  see  nothing — only  smoke.” 

Would  it  not  far  better  be 
If  we  in  others  could  but  see. 

Not  the  smoke  encircling  them; 

’Tis  not  that  we  should  condemn; 

But  their  true  and  inmost  heart; 

For  all  God’s  works  have  some  good 
part?  ~ 

So  say  not  as  my  comrade  spoke, 

“I  see  nothing — only  smoke.” 

AUDREY  DAVIES. 


A POEM. 

I may  not  be  some  speaker 
On  “courtesy,”  and  such. 

But  if  I should  leave  McKinley 
It  would  grieve  me  very  much. 

We  may  not  all  be  officers. 

Or  we  may  not  all  be  fools. 

But  we  always  can  be  loyal 
To  dear  old  McKinley  school. 

WALTHAM  WILLIS. 
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BOYS’  ATHLETICS 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  athletic 
manager,  Ernest  Schueler,  and  the 
splendid  help  that  has  been  given  to 
him  this  term  l)y  the  boys  themselves, 
the  McKinley  School  can  show  a first- 
class  base-ball  nine,  basket-ball  and 
tennis  teams. 

Anthony  Folger  obtained  for  the 
school  the  use  of  the  Hillegass  courts 
for  two  whole  Saturday  mornings. 
After  several  hard  fought  matches, 
Fred  Houston  proved  himself  the 
champion  of  the  singles,  while  Anthony 
Folger  and  Walter  Tweedy  won  the 
doubles.  All  three  of  these  boys  have 
either  courts  of  their  own  or  belong 
to  the  Berkeley  Tennis  Club.  With 
such  excellent  material  and  fine  ad- 
vantages for  practice,  our  school  could 
not  help  but  make  a good  showing. 

The  basket-ball  team  has  likewise 
proven  itself  a winner.  The  team  is 
composed  of  center,  Warren  Nevin — 
guards,  Marcus  Guest  and  George 
Davis — forwards,  Monte  Hodgman  and 
Miller  Peterson.  The  captain  is 
Warren  Nevin.  The  team  won  from 
Fruitvale  by  a score  of  4'2 — 22  and  has 
more  games  to  play  in  which  we  hope 
they  may  be  successful. 

The  base-ball  enthusiasts  have  also 
been  doing  fine  work.  Considering 
that  they  have  been  in  training  but 
one  month,  the  players  are  certainly 
showing  good  form.  In  a recent  game 
against  the  Cobra  Club,  composed  of 
High  School  boys,  our  team  came  out 
the  winner. 

Let  us  all  help  and  give  our  teams 
the  encouragement  they  deserve.  A 
good  athletic  manager  like  our  present 
one,  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
school  spirit  ought  to  make  McKinley 
once  more  a leader  in  athletics. 

RANDOLPH  NICKERSON. 

There  has  Ijeen  a rumor  around  the 
school  that  there  was  a towel  in  the 
boys’  basement  in  1863. 


GIRLS’  ATHLETICS. 

The  girls  of  the  oasket-ball  teams, 
during  the  practices  that  have  so  far 
been  conducted,  have  shown  an  admir- 
able spirit.  The  new  idea  of 
having  a team  for  each  class  has  prob- 
ably in  a great  measure  produced  it. 
as  class  pride  everywhere  exists  and 
a series  of  good  games  is  expected. 
The  Low  and  High  Ninth  Grade  teams 
are  now  fully  organized,  but  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  grades  are  not.  The 
High  Ninth  girls  very  wisely  chose 
Pern  Rolph  for  captain,  and  certainly 
no  one  was  better  fitted  to  head  the 
Low  Ninth  team  than  Ethel  Hoffman. 

Miss  Ellehorst’s  aim  is  to  train  the 
girls  to  play  a clean,  rule-abiding  and 
fair  game,  and  the  teams  this  term 
will  be  required  to  play  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  1912  rules,  which  eliminate 
several  of  the  old  ones.  Those  who 
were  present  at  the  tryout  were: 

High  Ninth — Aileen  Treat,  Kathryn 
Cook,  Reighley  Detrick,  Marion  Herr- 
mann, Grace  Becker,  Kathleen  Agnew, 
Ada  Pish,  Genevieve  Ocheltree. 

Low  Ninth — Ethel  Hoffman,  Mar- 
garet Thaxter,  Doris  Holler,  Helen 
Lester,  Edithe  Farley,  Florence  Nod- 
din,  Madeline  Shaw'. 


TENNIS  NOTES. 

A very  great  interest  has  been  cre- 
ated in  tennis  among  the  girls  this 
term.  Hollis  Moore  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  tennis  manager  and  she 
is  now  arranging  for  a series  of  tennis 
tournaments.  These  are  to  be  held 
on  the  courts  of  the  Berkeley  Tennis 
club  through  the  kindness  of  that  club. 
Although  our  own  courts  are  not  of 
the  best,  we  are  getting  a great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  some  splendid  practice 
out  of  them.  The  following  are  play- 
ing: Kathleen  Agnew,  Grace  Becker, 

Louise  Bigelow,  Mabel  Canavan,  Beth 
Cereghino,  Gertrude  Hardy,  Annie 
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Hegerty,  Lillian  Hegerty,  Marian  Herr- 
mann, Grace  Mitchell,  Hollis  Moore, 
Genevieve  Ocheltree,  Helen  Peet,  Ma- 
rie Pierce,  Elsie  Prosser,  Fern  Rolph, 
Madeline  Shaw,  Margaret  Thaxter, 
Frieda  Weber,  Eleanor  Lux,  Genevieve 
Grady,  Doris  Holler,  Lillie  St.  John, 
Rachel  James,  Julia  Troiel,  Myi’tle 
Stein,  Reighley  Detrick,  Katherine 
Stone,  Laurinne  Mattern,  Helen  Rust. 


Great  M,  Little  N, 

Tumble  down  T! 

The  “Target”  is  in  my  desk. 

But  there  it  must  be — 

For  all  the  teachers  do  agree 

The  “Target”  must  be  in  my  desk 
Until  the  next  recess,  you  see. 

A MARTYR  TO  THE  CAUSE. 

(A  True  Story.) 

In  an  old  town  in  Texas,  called  Gol- 
iad, my  great-grandfather  lived  with 
his  three  sons. 

Though  born  and  reared  in  the 
heart  of  the  south,  Virginia,  he  had 
never  owned  a slave,  for  he  believed 
that  one  man  could  not  own  another. 
He  was  hated  by  his  slave-holding 
neighbors  and  although  a physician, 
his  practice  was  largely  among  the  de- 
pendent poor. 

On  January  1,  1861,  his  three  sons, 
uniformed  in  gray,  left  their  broken- 
hearted father. 

In  the  bitter  days  that  followed,  my 
great-grandfather  was  questioned  by 
the  officials  as  to  his  stand,  but,  be- 
ing fixed  in  his  purpose  to  remain  neu- 
tral as  to  fighting,  and  firm  in  his  con- 
viction that  “all  men  are  created 
equal,”  he  was  considered  a dangerous 
influence  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Houston. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  Texas  in 
those  days,  but  when  the  youngest  son 
heard  of  his  father’s  fate,  he  immedi- 
ately broke. his  command,  and  having 
obtained  the  support  of  friends,  he  ar- 
rived at  Houston,  forced  open  the  jail 
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and  threw  wide  the  door  of  his  father’s 
cell. 

My  great-grandfather  was  lying  on 
a cold  stone  bed,  and  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow,  said:  “Why,  son,  what 
are  you  doing  here?” 

The  son  replied,  “Father,  I have 
come  to  set  you  free.” 

Instantly  the  answer  came,  “I  have 
done  no  wrong,  son,  and  I shall  re- 
main here  till  I am  released  by  the 
proper  authorities.” 

After  having  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  his  freedom,  the 
son  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
wept — wept  because  his  father  was  so 
resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  his  cause. 
Then  he  went  away,  leaving  the  old 
man  still  in  prison. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  au- 
thorities relented  and  released  him, 
because  of  his  ill  health,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  imprisonment.  But  he 
lived  to  see  what  he  thought  was 
right,  and  to  see  that  right  estab- 
lished. EDA  OTTESON. 


THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

I sat  at  my  window  one  summer 
evening,  watching  the  huge 
red  sun  sink  from  view  into  the  wa- 
ters of  our  Golden  Gate.  The  hills 
on  either  side  stood  stately,  as  if  en- 
tranced by  the  splendor  of  their 
own  glorious  colorings,  while  the 
brilliant  crimson,  from  the  sun’s  glow, 
along  the  horizon,  changed  into  or- 
ange, yellow  and  lavender,  made  a 
picture  no  artist  could  have  equaled. 
The  grey  clouds,  a velvet  curtain, 
lined  with  old  rose,  slowly  veiled  the 
ball  of  fire  and  as  it  sank  out  of  sight 
1 wished  I could  follow  it  on  its  long 
journey,  full  of  mystery. 

BERNICE  HOBSON. 


The  use  of  i)aste  and  erasers  in 
school  books  has  become  very  popular 
among  McKinley  pupils. 
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THE  TARGET 


Hey,  diddle,  diddle! 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  ball  went  over  the  fence. 
Forgetting  the  cop,  young  Willis  went 
out 

To  fetch  his  little  ball  hence. 

But  as  he  came  back 

He  was  pinched  in  his  track 

And  that  was  the  end  of  poor  Willis. 


Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin — "If  I say, 
‘George,  get  some  water,’  George  is 
singular,  isn’t  it?” 

Class — -‘‘Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Cobert,  hesitating— ‘‘Although 
he  may  be  plural  some  day.” 

Miss  Fisher,  in  algebra — ‘‘Class,  re- 
member that  no  matter  how  many 
times  you  cut  up  zero  smu  will  still 
have  zero.  If  you  had  nothing  and  I 
told  you  to  be  generous  and  divide  it 
among  all  your  friends,  what  would 
each  receive. 

Mr.  Cobert,  to  class  who  were  dic- 
tating too  fast  for  him  to  write — 
‘‘Wait,  I’m  not  writing  shorthand.” 


Harry  Edgerly,  counting  in  Latin — 
‘*'?3  ” 

i\!r.  Cobert — "That  is  a bad  number, 
my  lad,  and  I am  afraid  j’ou  will  draw 
it  if  you  don’t  do  better  than  that.” 


!Mr.  Cobert — “Men  that  walk  on  their 
feet  are  footmen,  and  those  that  walk 
on  horses  are  horsemen.” 


Miss  Kelsey,  finding  Keighley  Det- 
rick’s hair  ribbon  on  a desk,  inquired, 
“Yours,  Donald?”  (Crystal.) 


One  small  boy  to  another — “Didn’t 
you  hear  me  tell  you  that  I was  king? 
Because  you  didn’t  bow  down  to  me  I 
am  going  to  cut  off  your  head  for  a 
coat-of-arms.” 


Miss  Hazel  Thompson,  a nine  o’clock 
scholar; 

What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 
You  used  to  come  at  ten  o’clock, 

But  now  you  come  at  noon. 


THE  TARGET 


In  one  of  the  camps  in  Yosemite  Val- 
ley a deaf  and  dumb  bootblack  set  up 
his  establishment  next  to  the  dining 
room.  Consequently  he  placed  signs 
all  through  the  camp  on  which  were 
written  these  words,  “Shoes  shined  by 
dining  room.” 


The  Target  is  a merry  paper, 
And  a merry  paper  is  she. 
She’s  full  of  stories. 

She’s  full  of  jokes. 

And  she’s  full  of  merry  glee. 


Miss  Kelsey  in  history — “What  was 
Africanus?” 

Mabel  Canavan — “Africanus  was  the 
name  given  to  Scipio.” 

Miss  Kelsey — “Why?  What  did  he 
do?” 

Mabel — -“He  defeated  the  Spartans 
in  Africa.” 


Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin — “Alice,  give 
the  word  for  horse.” 

Alice  Macgregor — “I  can’t  talk;  I 
have  a cold.” 

Mr.  Cobert — Oh,  I see!  You  are 
hoarse.” 


Heard  in  the  History  class — “And 
when  they  woke  up  they  were  all 
dead.” 


Warren  Nevin,  in  English— “There 
was  a faint  sound  of  wind — ” pause. 

Miss  Christy— “Well,  Warren,  don’t 
let  that  wind  scatter  your  thoughts.” 


.losephine  Park — “Boabdil’s  army 
was  as  pale  as  if  it  was  shod  with 
felt.” 


Mr.  Cobert— “What  was  Washing- 
ton’s famous  speech?” 

Cornelius  Hitt— “Oh,  I know!  Get- 
tysburg address.” 
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Our  school  books  were  covered  with 
pictures. 

And  all  sorts  of  foolish  fixtures, 

’Till  one  day  ’twas  seen 
’Twould  never  be  deemed 
Polite  by  our  many  wise  teachers 


Genevieve  Ocheltree.  in  English 
class — “The  friar  was  wiggling  like  a 
mouse  watching  a cat.” 


Mr.  Cobert,  coming  into  “Target” 
meeting — “Is  this  the  staff?” 

Miss  Christy — “Yes.” 

Mr.  Cobert — “The  staff  of  life?” 


Rompity,  iddity,  row,  row,  row! 
If  the  bell  would  ring, 

I’d  have  milk  soup  now. 


George  Davis,  very  much  interested 
in  casting  flashes  of  light  upon  the 
wall  by  means  of  a small  handglass, 
was  startled  at  hearing  Miss  Kelsey 
calmly  remark,  “I  wonder  what  you 
would  see  if  you  looked  in  that, 
George?” 


Miss  .Juillerat,  receiving  a notice 
from  the  office,  and  taking  out  her 
register  leisurely — “Is  this  a matter 
of  life  and  death?” 

Howard  Cecil,  breathless  from  hur- 
ry and  not  exactly  understanding — 
“Oh,  yes’m!” 

Miss  Kelsey,  in  History — “Who  was 
the  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
who  left  the  plow  to  become  a gen- 
eral ?” 

Dorothy  Clarke — “Lincoln.” 


Mr.  Smith,  in  History— “What  year 
were  the  .lews  captured?” 

Wilmer  Wise — “Four  hundred  years 
after  722.” 

Isabelle  Fiselbrand — “None  of  the 
Roman  provinces  had  arms.” 
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H E T 

TO  A CALIFORNIA  POPPY. 

O yellow  poppy,  golden  as  the  sun 
\\  hen  sinking  in  the  west  at  ebbing 
flay, 

Glowing  with  color  none  may  see  and 
shun. 

Dost  know  thou’rt  theme  of  many  a 
poet’s  lay? 

A rival  of  all  other  flowers  gay. 

And  of  the  sunshine  glancing  on 
each  tree. 

Enchanting  all  who  hap  to  come  your 
way. 

Thou  emblem  of  this  State  of  Liberty 

Dost  know  that  this  is  all  in  praise  of 
thee? 

KATHERINE  STONE. 


A MIDNIGHT  INTRUDER. 

It  was  a dark,  stormy  night,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  wind  was 
howling  and  the  boards  were  creak- 
ing and  moaning.  We  were  sitting 
around  the  fire  telling  ghost  stories. 
As  a result  of  these  weird  tales  I 
was  shivering,  and  visions  of  still  and 
silent  figures,  clothed  in  white,  were 
continually  flitting  through  my  mind. 
Bedtime  came,  and  I went  to  bed  de- 
termined not  to  dream  of  ghosts. 

I was  sleeping  soundly  when  I was 
awakened  by  a crash  of  iron  against 
wood.  I was  startled  and  the  wind 
outside  made  the  air  seem  full  of  weird 
sounds.  Suddenly  I heard  a low,  dis- 
mal "Yoo — u.”  I started  and  listened 
more  intentl\^  “Yoo — u,”  came  again, 
and  this  time  it  seemed  right  by  me. 
Instantly  my  head  went  beneath  the 
bed  covers.  “Yoo — u,“  came  again  dis- 
tinctly. 

I waited  what  seemed  a long  time, 
and  hearing  no  sound,  ventured  to  low- 
er the  covers.  The  first  thing  that 
I saw  was  a still  and  silent  figure 
clothed  in  white,  outlined  against  my 
window.  I was  too  frightened  to  move. 
The  figure  suddenly  raised  its  arm 
and  seemed  to  point  right  at  me  and 


A R G E T 

say  “Yoo — u,”  slowly  and  terribly. 
“Yoo — u,”  it  said  again  with  added 
force.  The  figure  took  one  step  to- 
wards me. 

Suddenly  the  ghost  disappeared,  and 
with  it  the  moon.  The  wind  slowly 
died  away,  and  my  tired  eyes  closed 
again  in  spite  of  my  excitement. 

When  I awoke  in  the  morning  I set 
myself  to  find  out  the  cause  of  my 
ghost.  A paid  of  dumb-bells  had  fall- 
en, making  that  awful  crash.  A crack 
on  the  edge  of  my  window  through 
which  the  wind  blew  made  the  ter- 
rible “Oo — o,”  which  my  nervous 
mind  had  interpreted,  “Yoo — u.”  The 
shadows  of  the  swaying  trees  in  the 
moonlight  playing  upon  my  window 
curtains  formed  my  midnight  in- 
truder. 

DONALD  B.  CRYSTAL. 


FOOLISH  QUESTIONS. 

Miss  IHsher  in  algebra  class — “Cor- 
nelius, pass  to  the  board  with  your 
book,  not  your  paper.” 

Cornelius  Hitt — “Shall  I take  my 
book  or  my  paper?” 


Mr.  Cobert,  opening  the  door  of  Miss 
Fisher's  room  while  she  was  out,  and 
looking  around,  “Is  Miss  Fisher 
here?” 


Was  Katherine  Delamere  on  the  hon- 
or-roll ? 


Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin — “Cornelius, 
compare  ‘firm.’  ” 

Cornelius — “What  shall  I do  with  it.” 


Miss  Young,  in  arithmetic — “Take 
these  examples  down,  work  them  and 
hand  them  in  tomorrow  on  note-book 
paper.” 

George  Burger,  a few  minutes  later 
— “Shall  we  hand  them  in  on  note- 
book paper  tomorrow?” 
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THE  TARGET 


ROBINUS  HOOD  ET  JOHANNES 
PARVUS. 

Olim  in  silva  in  Brittania  Robinus 
Hood  cum  multis  viris  babitabat. 

Una  die,  viris  suis  inquit,  "Ad  op- 
pidum  eo.  Cum  tubam  auditis,  ad  me 
celeriter  venite.” 

Cum  rivum  transiret,  magnum  vir- 
um  convenit.  Pugnare  coeperunt,  et 
vir,  Robinum  Hoodum  in  aquam  iecit. 
Cum  is  ex  aqua  usset,  viros  sues  tuba 
vocavit.  Undique  viri  ad  cum  cucurrer- 
unt,  et  magnum  virum  in  aquam  iacere 
voluerunt. 

Sed  Robinus  inquit,  “Nolite  id  fa- 
oere.  Hie  vir  bonus  est.”  Turn  inquit 
magno  viro,  “Quis  es?” 

Vir  inquit,  ‘Hohannes  Parvus  sum.” 

Robinus  inquit,  “Visne  mecum  ven- 
ire?” 

Johannes  Parvus  inquit,  “Veniam 
tecum.” 

Sed  turn  Juliemus  Stutlius  inquit, , 
“Vocemus  eum  Parvulus  Johannes,  non 
Johannes  Parvus.” 

“Licet,”  inquit  Robinus  Hood. 

Itaque  Johannem  Parvum  ad  silvam 
tulerunt,  et  ibi,  magnum  cenam  hab- 
uerunt.  Vinum  in  Johannis  Parvi  ca- 
put iecerunt  et  turn,  ille  Parvulus  Jo 
hannes  fuit.  EDWARD  OSBORN. 


If  “sapiens”  means  “wise,”  what 
kind  of  people  are  called  “sapheads”? 


A BRAVE  DEED. 

James  Remner  the  steamship  king 
set  back  in  his  chair  aghast.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a letter.  It  read:  “Come 
to  2344  Miller’s  Street  tonight  at  eight 
o’clock.  There  you  will  meet  a man 
who  will  ask,  ‘What  have  you?’  You 
Avill  answer,  ‘Gold.’  You  Avill  then 
give  him  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  go.  Beware,  if  you  tell  any- 
one of  this.” 

Remner  was  no  coward  but  this  was 
more  than  he  could  stand.  He  was 
taken  dangerously  ill  and  the  doctors 


despaired  of  his  life. 

His  son  Jack  saw  the  letter  lying- 
on  the  table.  Perhaps  he  should  not 
have  read  it  but  he  saw  a skull  rudely 
drawn  upon  it  and  guessed  that  this 
was  what  had  so  frightened  his  father. 

He  decided  upon  a bold  plan  of  ac- 
tion. His  father  could  not  go,  so  he, 
being  about  the  same  height,  put  on 
h’s  coat  and  pulled  a hat  down  over 
his  eyes.  Jack  then  hid  a revolver  in 
his  pocket. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  house  and  even  when  he  got  there 
he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  door  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  in.  He  walked  up  the 
stairs  and  knocked.  No  answer.  He 
knocked  again,  three,  four,  five  times. 
At  last  he  heard  some  one  sliding  a 
bolt  and  the  door  opened.  The  man 
could  hardly  stand  and  Jack  saw  that 
he  was  dead  drunk. 

‘What  have — ” He  got  no  further  for 
the  young  man  stunned  him  with  a 
blow  from  his  cane.  He  walked  into 
a low  room  lighted  only  by  a feeble 
candle.  Lying  around  in  various 
stages  of  drunkeness  were  twelve 
men.  He  locked  them  in  and  tele- 
phoned to  the  police.  The  twelve 
men  were  convicted  of  several  rob- 
beries and  murders. 

Jack  hurried  home  and  found  his 
father  much  better;  he  told  him  all 
about  it.  “Thank  God,”  murmured 
James  Remner.  “I  do  not  believe  in 
drink  but  it  has  saved  me  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  perhaps  my 
life.  I will  give  the  money  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.” 

JOHN  G.  HATFIELD. 


There  was  a young  lad  named  Mc- 
Gowan, 

A queener  of  far  renowen. 

He  loved  all  the  girls 
That  had  pretty  curls. 

And  flirted  Avith  those  of  the  towen. 
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A BALLAD. 

Said  a lily  to  a swallow, 

“Won't  you  come  and  talk  to  me? 

You  know  I’m  very  weary, 

And  a:s  lonesome  as  can  be. 

“All  through  the  long  hot  summer 
I gaze  up  at  the  sky. 

And  watch  all  nature  round  me 
And  the  travelers  passing  by. 

“And  all  through  the  winter 
I sleep  the  livelong  day. 

I'm  awfully  tired  of  the  same  old  life 
Going  on  in  the  same  old  way. 

“I  wish  I were  a swallow 
And  had  your  old  gray  wings. 

I'd  be  the  happiest  creature  round 
As  in  the  sky  I’d  sing.” 

“Dear  lily,  I would  gladly  take 
And  wear  your  petals  white 

And  you  could  have  my  old  gray  wings 
And  soar  on  through  the  night. 

“But  since  it  can  not  be  so, 

I shall  come  to  you  each  day 

And  tell  you  all  mj"  stories 
In  mj'  own  peculiar  way.” 

JEAN  HUTCHINSON. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  WOODS. 

One  day  in  March  I went  to  the 
hills  for  a walk.  The  wild  current 
was  blooming.  In  the  underbrush  and 
other  cool  spots,  triliums  and  Sol- 
omon’s Seal  were  growing.  On  the 
hillside  in  the  sunshine,  were  the  pop- 
pies and  buttercups. 

The  wild  current  has  a pinkish  w'hite 
blossom.  Its  leaves  are'small  and  num- 
erous. They  have  a small  stem  about 
one  inch  long  w'hich  is  attached  to  the 
main  stem. 

The  trilium  has  three  large  leaves 
w'hich  are  sometimes  spotted  brown- 
ish green.  They  come  out  of  the  top 
of  the  stem  and  the  flowers  from  the 


middle  of  it.  The  leaves  get  to  be 
rather  large  before  the  flowers,  which 
are  red.  pink  and  w'hite.  appear. 

Solomon’s  Seal  too,  does  not  bloom 
until  its  leaves  are  large;  these  are 
long  and  slender.  The  bud  is  a round 
ball  which  opens  and  show's  a small 
white  blossom,  coming  on  a small, 
slender  stem. 

Buttercups  and  poppies  come  out 
when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  day 
is  w’arm.  Grass  flowers  which  are 
blue,  do  not  appear  until  the  poppies 
have  been  with  us  a while.  They 
have  leafless  stems.  M’Jien  they  grow’ 
in  the  tall  wild  oats  and  weeds,  they 
reach  up  towards  the  sun,  therefore 
they  have  long  stems. 

ORRY  MARR. 


Miss  Kelsey — “Ruth,  what  w’as  one 
of  the  statements  made  about  Tiber- 
ius Gracchus?” 

Ruth  Robinson — “Why,  they  said  he 
wanted  to  become  a queen.” 


Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin — “Donna,  trans- 
late 'I  love  my  mother.’  ” 

Mr.  Cobert,  after  correct  translation 
from  Donna  Ellen — “Yes,  but  that  isn’t 
what  you  put  on  your  paper.  You 
handed  in  to  me,  ‘You  love  my 
mother.’  ” 


Sydney  Hopkins  is  really  some  stu- 
dent. 

In  avoiding  work  he  is  really  quite 
prudent. 

When  asked  to  recite 
He  thinks  of  last  night 
When  work  he  just  simply  couldn’t. 


The  candy  was  luscious  and  sweet, 

So  Doris  bought  fifteen  bags  for  a 
treat. 

But,  oh,  how  I hate 
To  sadly  relate — 

She  was  absent  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 


THE  TARGET 
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BIRDS. 

I love  the  birds  with  their  silvery  note 
As  they  sing  in  hedge  and  on  bower, 
And  their  beautiful  melodies  seem  to 
float 

Through  the  trees  and  from  flower 
to  flow'er. 

Their  beautiful  songs  of  cheer  and  love 
Are  thrilling  to  everyone’s  heart, 
The  sweet  soft  coo  of  the  faithful  dove 
And  the  humming  birds’  whir  as  they 
dart. 

The  songs  of  the  bluebird  singing  aloft. 
On  the  limb  of  the  old  apple  tree 
Are  the  prettiest  songs  that  ever  were 
heard. 

And  they’re  sung  to  you  and  me. 

DOROTHY  SCHRAUT. 


MODERN  ARTISTS. 

In  February,  Miss  Marshall  of  the 
High  School  had  an  exhibition  placed 
on  the  walls  of  Miss  Allen’s  drawing 
room.  During  the  two  days  the  pic- 
tures were  up,  they  were  studied  and 
commented  upon  by  all  the  pupils  of 
the  drawing  classes  and  many  others. 
The  pictures  were  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  modern  men,  cut  from  maga- 
zines and  mounted  on  brown  paper. 
It  was  highly  interesting  to  hear  of  the 
life  of  the  artists.  Some  of  whom  were 
Howard  Pyle,  Maxfield  Parrish,  .lules 
Guerin  and  Frederick  Remington.  Sev- 
eral of  the  teachers  have  since  decided 
that  it  would  be  a good  plan  for  us 
to  get  a collection  for  our  school. 
Any  of  the  pictures  of  the  preceding 
artists  or  of  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Jessie  Wil- 
cox Smith,  Rose,  O’Neill,  Ivanowski, 
or  other  prominent  illustrators  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  Miss  King  or 
Miss  Allen. 

Hazelton  was  a boy  of  thirteen, 

To  whom  Latin  was  just  a dream. 
By  someone  ’tis  said 
That  at  night  in  his  bed 
He  dreamed  of  that  beloved  theme. 


MURDER! 

Jackson,  the  detective,  walked  down 
the  street,  gazing  into  the  shop  win- 
dows, and  at  the  people  that  thronged 
the  streets  in  the  early  evening.  Be- 
fore long  he  found  himself  in  the  poor- 
er part  of  the  city.  He  soon  noticed 
two  ragged  men  talking  under  a lamp 
post  at  the  nearest  corner  of  the 
street,  so  he  sneaked  up  close  to  them 
to  hear  what  they  were  saying. 

He  heard  the  taller  one  say,  “We 
kin  make  an  easy  job  of  it,  and  the 
old  man  will  give  us  lots  of  money.” 

“Sure,”  said  the  other.  “The  old 
gent  can’t  stand  her  any  longer,  and 
she  must  die.  I don’t  blame  him  a 
bit.  The  address  is  three-two-eight-one 
Prospect  avenue,  and  be  there  at  9 
o’clock.” 

“Sh-h-h,”  rejoined  the  taller,  look- 
ing around,  “not  so  loud  and  don’t  for- 
get the  cocaine.”  They  then  parted. 

At  a quarter  to  nine  the  figure  of 
the  detective  could  be  seen  stealing 
up  the  driveway  of  the  house  on  Pros- 
pect Avenue.  He  had  not  waited  long 
before  the  men  entered  the  driveway, 
and  as  they  passed  him  he  heard  them 
whisper,  “The  stable.”  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight  he  hurried  to  the 
stable  and  hid  in  the  hay. 

He  had  not  waited  long  before  they 
entered,  carrying  a white  object  be- 
tween them.  They  arrived  at  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  stable,  when  a woman 
entered. 

“You  here!”  she  cried.  “I  knew  it! 
1 missed  my  darling,  so  I came  out 
here.  I see  it  all  now!  My  husband  is 
in  the  plot!  That  is  why  he  wanted 
me  to  go  to  the  party  tonight.” 

“Keey  still!”  answered  a rough 
voice. 

“My  darling!  Do  not  kill  her;  kill 
me!  I cannot  live  without  her.  I 
will  call  for  the  police!” 

“She  must  die,  these  are  your  hus- 
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baud’s  commands,”  answered  back  a 
calm  voice. 

“What  a strange  father  to  want  to 
kill  his  child,”  thought  Jackson.  “1 
will  act.” 

“Scoundrels,”  he  cried.  “I  am  a 
detective,  and  if  you  move  you  are 
dead  men!” 

At  this  Jackson  turned  on  his  search 
light,  and  what  a sight  met  his  eyes! 
There  was  a woman  weeping  very  bit- 
terly, and  near  her  were  two  men 
about  to  give  cocaine  to  a beautiful 
white  angora  cat. 

In  a second  Jackson  sheepishly 
turned  off  the  light  and  hurired  for 
home,  hoping  that  he  had  not  been 
knoAvn,  and  thinking  what  a fool  he 
had  been.  RAYMOND  MUENTER. 


TO  THE  COLUMBINE  OF 
COLORADO. 

Deep  hid  amongst  the  rocks  and  wood- 
lands old, 

The  columbine  of  Colorado  grows. 

This  dainty  flower  of  azure  hue,  not 
gold. 

Makes  bright  the  trails  for  all,  both 
friends  and  foes. 

Its  graceful  stem  and  head  erect  form 
pose 

That  e’en  a nymph  of  woodlands 
fair  would  choose. 

This  little  plant  just  free  from  winter 
snows. 

Blooms  forth  with  all  its  pretty  azure 
hues. 

Spring’s  message  sweet  we  would  not 
knowingly  refuse. 

MARJORIE  S.  HOPKINS. 


A PECULIAR  CHARACTER 

Bill,  (he  declared  he  had  no  other 
name),  was  u mountaineer,  he  had 
never  been  over  a hundred  miles  from 
his  brithplace  and  had  never  seen  a 
larger  city  than  Truckee  in  his  life, 
and  had  never  been  in  any  region 


except  when  spoken  to,  and  lived  from 
September  to  June  without  seeing  a 
h.4man  being. 

He  stood  a good  six  foot  three  in 
height,  and  could  neither  be  called 
thin  nor  fat.  He  had  light  hair  and 
a long  flowing  mustache  which  hid 
his  mouth.  He  wore  a felt  hat  cocked 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  a buckskin 
snirt,  a pair  of  beaded  moccasins  of 
which  he  was  very  proud. 

At  night  he  would  take  his  concer- 
tina, (his  one  and  only  companion), 
and  row  off  on  the  lake  by  which  he 
lived  and  play  on  it,  humming  to  him- 
self all  the  while.  When  he  returned 
he  would  silently  and  solemly  go  to 
his  tent  and  would  not  be  seen  until 
another  day. 

KENNETH  WILLIAMS. 

Booklets  will  be  issued  by  Priscilla 
Rugg  and  Gregory  Harrier  on  “The 
Art  of  Winning  a History  Match.”  All 
history  students  will  do  well  to  pur- 
chase one. 

Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin — “Lucy,  decline 
‘little  star.’  ” 

Lucy  Moore— “I  don’t  know  how." 

Mr.  Cobert,  after  hearing  a success- 
ful recitation  from  someone  else — “I 
guess  we’d  all  be  ‘little  stars’  if  we 
studied  our  lessons,  Lucy.” 

Learn  to  be  a self-confident  and  force- 
ful speaker.  Lessons  given  by  Ran- 
dolph Nickerson  and  Waltham  Willis. 

Wanted — A subject  for  debate,  by 
Irma  Bennett  and  Mr.  Cobert.  Apply 
Room  2. 

May  Dornin,  in  drawing — “Miss  Al- 
len, is  that  gentleman  in  a purple 
gown  one  of  Maxfield  Parish’s  pic- 
tures?” — 

Mr.  Cobert — “.John,  what  is  the  gen- 
der of  nouns  in  the  first  declension?” 

John  Muldoon — “They  are  all  femi- 
nine except  those  that  are  not.” 


